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CHILDREN 
OF THE SOIL 


NE thing, above everything else, makes 
people feel happy. That thing is TO 
SUCCEED IN DOING A GOOD PIECE OF 
WORK WITH SOMETHING YOU HAVE 
YOUR HEART SET ON. 
Boys and girls get this SENSE OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT in many ways, both in school and out 
of school. 
On the farm, boys and girls have many 
opportunities to do this creative kind of work, 
which gives them the feeling of joy we have 
mentioned. 
Not all farm boys and girls are so fortunate. , q 
Many of them do not have the chance to do U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture 


things that would be possible if they lived on 4-H BOYS DRAWING LOTS: These 4-H Club members have gathered together 


a farm which their parents owned, and were to draw lots for Poland China pigs. The pigs are being sold to them at a very favorable price 


able to keep going. by a farmer wanting to do his good turn for the 4-H. See page 7 for more about the 4-H. 
To make this point clear, we show you on 


this page pictures of farm children—fortunate 
and unfortunate. Some have many opportu- 
nities to take an interest in their farms, and do 
a GOOD PIECE OF WORK. Others seldom, if 


ever, have such opportunities. 





Farm Security Administration ele we june 


ONE OF 8: This boy is one of eight ; ; Farm Security Administration photo by Lange 

children of a family on relief. Their father, ABOVE: This family, with no farm of their own, travel from farm to farm as day laborers, picking 

once owner of his own ferm, lost it wncn he YP whatever work they can. Their standard of living is far below the level of decency. 

could not keep up payments on the mortgage. BELOW, RIGHT: This boy, son of an Indian farmer, is weaving a rug. His father owns a farm of 
160 acres, and, largely through his wife's good management, succeeds in “making ends meet". 


GETTING READY TO SHOW: Below, we see a South Carolina 


4-H boy getting his Hereford calf ready to show at the county fair. He has 
trained his calf to pose and lead. The show calf should be brushed every day. 


Farm Security Administration photo by Lee 
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In Their “Operations 


MERICA is the land of oppor- 

tunity, where every farmer 

owns his land and makes a 
living from it. This is one of Ameri- 
ca’s dreams for the ideal life. Like 
most dreams it hasn’t come true—at 
least not yet. 

Let’s see how American farmers 
really live. Altogether there are 
about 31 million people living on 
nearly 7 million farms in the United 
States. 

Some farmers come very close to 
the ideal. Such a one is Mr. Miller, 
who lives in the Middle West on a 
farm of 400 acres. He and his wife 
and their five children live in a well- 
built, well-furnished house. The Mil- 
lers have cattle and horse barns, 
corn-cribs, chicken houses, and tool 
sheds—all in good repair. Mr. Miller 
owns all of his land and buildings. 
In a good year his cash income is 
about $7,000. Out of this must come 
about $6,000 for expenses. The extra 
$1,000 may go into a bank for use in 
a not-so-good year, or it may go to 
buy new farm machinery. 


Down the Line 


Mr. Miller is one of less than two 
million farmers (about 26% of the 
total number) who own their farms 
completely. They are the most pros- 
perous of all, because they are free 
of debt. But not all of them are as 
lucky as Mr. Miller. Although they 
own their land, many are not able to 
make much money. Some of them 
own submarginal land. This is poor, 
undernourished and eroded land on 
which nothing will grow well. Other 
farmers own farms too. small to be 
profitable. 

One step, further from the ideal 
are the farmers who own their land, 
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on Land,” Many Farmers Win, More Lose 


In the striking photograph above 
stands a farmer who symbolizes the 
ideal: A farmer who owns his own 
land, keeps it and buildings in good 
shape, and is able to put a little money 
in the bank for “a rainy day,” or for 
“a not-rainy day.” How different his 
station from that of the migratory 
workers shown in the picture below! 


but have mortgages. These are 21% 
of the total number, or about 1% 
million farmers. A mortgage is a 
sort of loan. The man who borrows 
the money promises to pay it back 
in installments. If he fails to pay on 
time, he may have to forfeit his farm 
or other property. The person or 
bank which has lent him money will 
take the property as payment of the 
loan. This is called a foreclosure. 
Some farmers have small mortgages 
which they can pay off easily. Others 
have large ones which they have a 
hard time paying off. They are con- 
stantly in danger of los- 
ing their farms. 

Next come the farm- 
ers who own their farms 
in partnership with 
other farmers. These 
farmers number about 
700,000, or 10% of the 
total. A still smaller 
group are those who do 
not own any part of their 
farms, but manage them 
for the real owners. 
These farmers are called 
managers. They are only 
1% of all, or about 70,- 
000. The real owners of 
these.farms may. be 
banks or insurance com- 
panies, canning compa- 
nies or city people who 
like to own a farm. 


Farthest away from the ideal are 
the tenants and _ sharecroppers, 
who own no land. These are 42% 
of the total, or nearly 3 million. 
They are the poorest of all. Two- 
thirds of the tenants and croppers in 
the United States live in the South- 
ern states. Some tenants are able to 
live fairly comfortably. But many of 
them live crowded together in mis- 
erable shacks. Because they have 
little to eat, and a poorly balanced 
diet, their health is poor. Pellagra, 
hookworm, and rickets are wide- 
spread. Their clothing is often littie 
more than rags. The highest income 
of a Southern sharecropper is about 
$200 a year. Many sharecroppers 
have no cash income at all, and are 
always in debt. 

Sharecropping is simply one form 
of tenancy. It is the worst. Here’s 
how it works: 

Jim Watkins is a sharecropper. He 
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These carrot-pullers in California come from many other 
states, to work for wages averaging 35 cents a day. They 
go from farm to farm, with little incentive to do good work. 
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and his family are tenants on ten 
acres of land. This land is part of a 
large plantation owned by a single 
landlord. The landlord rents the land 
and a small house to Jim. He also 
rents to him a mule and plow, and 
gives him seed and fertilizer. Jim 
gets food on credit from the land- 
lord’s grocery store. 

Jim and his family work hard on 
the farm. In the fall they bring the 
whole crop they have raised to the 
landlord. He sells it and collects 
money for it. He is supposed to give 
half of this money to Jim. But, first, 
he takes out rent for the land, the 
house, the mule, and the plow. Also 
he takes out the money for Jim’s 
grocery bill. Jim will be lucky if he 
gets any cash, after these deductions 
are made. 


In about the same position as the 
sharecroppers are many hired farm 
laborers. They are known as “the 
forgotten farmers of America.” 
About 2% million people, or one- 
fourth of all persons employed in 
agriculture, are farm wage laborers. 


A few of these have year-long 
employment, although they are hired 
on a monthly basis. These few for- 
tunate ones live on their employers’ 
farms, and are treated as members 
of the family. 

But most farm laborers depend on 
irregular employment. They are mi- 
gratory (traveling) workers. They 
go from farm to farm picking various 
crops as they ripen. Often whole 
families travel together. Some of 
them have old trucks or cars. Others 
walk and hitch-hike from place to 
place, and carry small bundles of 
their belongings with them. Still oth- 
ers, who have obtained employment 
for a whole season at one place, live 
in little shacks on land for which they 
can pay no rent. They are known as 
squatters. 

Migratory workers have to work 
hard from dawn to dark. A family of 
a husband, wife, and two children 
can earn little more than $2 a day. 
They are lucky if they can save $75 
during the busy season to keep them 
alive during the slow season. Many 
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Farm Security Administration photo by Shahn 


Home of a sharecropper in Arkansas. This class of farm worker presents one of the 
most serious problems our country has to face in the program to improve the land. 





TVA 


Team-work! These men are farmers of Lauderdale er" 4 Alabama. They are 


holding a meeting to talk over problems of conservation wit 
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a government agent. 








FSA photo by Lee 


Backyard of farm house which an Illinois ten- 
ant farmer rents from insurance company.’ 


of the children of these workers can 
go to school for only a few months 
a year. Some of these families come 
from the poor sections of cities. 
Others are farmers from drought 
areas. 

So we can see that the American 
dream of every farmer owning his 
land and making a living is far from 
reality. We have farmers like Mr. 
Miller, who does a $7,000 a year 
business. But we also have share- 
croppers like Jim Watkins, who owes 
money at the end of the year; and 
the “forgotten farmers” who work 
hard just to keep alive and have 
nothing else to show for it. 


More Tenants Than Ever 


Jim Watkins and the millions of 
other tenant farmers in the United 
States today are having a hard time. 
Many of them are on relief. Farm 
laborers too are in need of help. Farm 
owners have their troubles, too. Their 
land may be wearing out, or their 
farms may be too small to be profit- 
able, or farm prices may be too low. 

The poverty of our farmers is one 
of America’s most serious problems 
today. If farmers have little money, 
they cannot buy the things which 
city workers produce. If farmers are 
not prosperous, city workers cannot 
be prosperous. 

Also, tenant farmers have helped 
to increase soil erosion. A tenant 
farmer does not own his land, and is 
never sure how long he will be able 
to stay on it. Often a tenant is forced 
to move every year. He has no reason 
to be much interested in taking good 
care of his land, 

Fifty years ago only 25% of the 
farmers in the United States were 
tenants. Now 42% of them are, and 
their numbers are constantly in- 
creasing. The greatest number of 
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farmer sat on his front porch 

during a dust storm, intently 
watching the sky. Someone asked 
him what he was looking at. He said, 
“I’m counting the Kansas farms as 
they go by.” 

That was several years ago. It was 
hardly fair to make Kansas the only 
butt of the story, because the same 
thing could have been said of any 
other state in the “dust bowl.” 

Today the Nebraska farmer of the 
story is less likely to see a farm fly- 
ing through the air in the form of a 
dust cloud. That is because the farm- 
ers have awakened to the seriousness 
of the problem of saving the soil. 
CONSERVATION is the watchword 
now, and farmers are co-operating 
in the effort to hold the soil together 
and do things to improve it. 

Last week, on these pages, we told 
how carelessness and wastefulness 
caused much of the good earth of our 
United States to go bad. Now we 
shall see how government soil and 
water experts are helping farmers 
to use the land wisely. Nature can 
slowly but surely be helped to re- 
gain her balance. 

The kind of help nature needs is 
different in different parts of the 
country. 


Ti story is told that a Nebraska 


Hold That Water 


In the East, the most important 
problem is to control water so that it 
will not destroy soil. The next most 
important thing is to give back to 
the soil the plant foods it has lost, in 
order that good crops can grow again. 

The most interesting work of this 
kind is being done by the United 
States government in the valley of 
the Tennessee River. This is a great 
valley covering 40,000 square miles 
in the states of North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and corners of 
Virginia and Mississippi. Two mil- 
lion people live in the region. Most 
of them are farmers who have been 
trying to make a living off badly 
eroded land. 

A few years ago Congress de- 
cided to experiment throughout this 
huge river valley on controlling the 
water of the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries. The plan was to prevent 
floods, help navigation, turn running 
water into great dams for making 
electricity, and cure erosion. 

To prevent floods and store water 
for the dry months, huge storage 
dams are being built along the river 
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$0. S. (Saving Our Soil) 


Farmers Fighting to Keep the Land Good and Fertile 


to hold the run-off from the soil 
after heavy rains. This will also help 
to keep the river navigable. The 
water stored will be used to turn the 
turbines of the power plants which 
make electricity. 

The soil is being treated in many 
ways and for many ailments. Erosion 
has carried off much top soil, leav- 
ing poorer soil underneath. Planting 
the same crops year after year has 
exhausted the soil. Crops like to- 
bacco, cotton, and corn take out of 
the earth a great deal of the plant 
food needed for growing good crops. 
Wherever these exhausting crops are 
planted, the soil must be fed fre- 





quently with fertilizers, such as 
phosphates and nitrates. One of the 
TVA power plants at Wilson Dam 
manufactures these plant foods 
which the farmers can buy cheaply. 

Fortunately, some of the ways of 
curing erosion also give back plant 
food to the soil. In the TVA, farmers 
now plant their sloping meadows in 
“cover crops” which form a fine, 
close mat covering the earth. Such 
cover crops are alfalfa, sorghum, 
clover, and various kinds of grasses, 
also barley and field peas. These 
thick-growing crops give back to the 
soil, through their roots, the nitrates 
needed for plant food. 


CONTOUR DITCHES: These ditches and embankments stop erosion on 
this field of newly planted peas. Note the gullied hillside in the background, on 
land owned by another farmer; one not interested in keeping the land in condition. 
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MAKING A TERRACE: One of the best ways to prevent erosion on 





sloping land is to terrace it. Here we see two farmers building up a terrace. 























































Plowing the land in straight fur- 
rows also causes much erosion. Wa- 
ter runs quickly down a bare slope. 
Farmers now plow their sloping 
lands around the hills instead of up 
and down them. This is called con- 
tour plowing, and the planting on 
them is called contour planting. The 
picture at the bottom of the next 
page shows a crop contour-planted. 

You will notice, if you look close- 
ly at this picture of contour plant- 
ing that the field has also been ter- 
raced. 

Terraced land is like a stairway, 
with the steps being very wide—10 
to 15 yards. At the lower edge of 
each terrace the land is raised in or- 
der to check the flow of water. This 
raised edge serves as a sort of dam. 
Terraces cause the run of rain water 
to slow down to a “walk.” 

Stripping 

Another method of stopping ero- 
sion is by means of strip planting, 
commonly called stripping. In strip- 
ping, the plowing and planting must 
be done according to the contour of 
the land, just as in terracing. The 
area is planted to two crops. One 
strip (40 to 50 yards wide) is plant- 
ed in the desired crop (let us say 
corn), and the strip right next to it 
is allowed to remain in grass. On the 
main-crop strip, the crops are alter- 
nated: corn one year, small grain 
(wheat, oats, barley, rye) the next, 
hay the next, and then back to corn. 

Planting by strips prevents the 
soil from the main-crop strip from 
running away in erosion. The cover- 
crop strip checks and holds the wa- 
ter and soil that may run off the 
main-crop strip. The rotating of the 
crops keeps the soil from becoming 
exhausted in the important nitrates 
which serve as plant food. Rotation 
doesn’t completely do this. It is still 
necessary to use a fertilizer with 
most soil. 

All these plans help to bring na- 
ture back into balance. Where bad 
finger erosion or gullying has de- 
stroyed soil down to the rock, the 
breaks must be filled in. There are 
several ways of doing this. Gullies 












































































































































HOLDING THE WATER: This South Da- 


kota wheat field was kept moist by occasional wide 
strips of land filled with holes to retain the rainwater. 
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LITTLE CHECK DAMS: Here is some of the good 


U. 8S. Forest Service 


work done by CCC 





boys. These check dams will slow down the run of water and keep the gulley from . 
spreading. The boys also planted red pines and black locusts to hold the land. 


are filled with brush, stones, and 
other “rubbish.” As erosion carries 
soil into the gullies, trees, bushes, 
and thick-growing plants are set 
out. These cover the raw ground and 
hold the water so that in time the 
ugly break is entirely gone. 

Another way of curing gullies is 
to build check dams to hold the wa- 
ter back. Farmers can use the water 
stored in these little dams to irri- 
gate their land during dry seasons. 

In the dust bowls of the Dakotas 
and the southwest, government ex- 
perts from the Soil Conservation 
Service found an entirely different 
set of problems. There was little 
water, and hundreds of square miles 
of dry, powdery soil. The main prob- 
lem was to grow crops which would 
hold the soil in place. 

But, first, the dust storms had to 


be stopped. This was done by plant- 
ing any kind of weed which would 
grow in dry, loose soil. This was not 
easy, for the soil held hardly enough 
moisture to feed any plant. Finally, 
men in the SCS found that certain 
kinds of grasses, thistles, and dwarf 
corn could stand the dry climate and 
the wind. 

They advised the farmers to con- 
tour-plow their land, plant dwarf 
corn or grass in strips, and terrace 
where the slope was steep. Planting 
strips of grass across the direction 
the wind blows was found to be par- 
ticularly good, for the seeds blew 
and later grew into new grass. The 
experts also advised the farmers to 
plant rows of certain kinds of trees 
and bushes along the side of the 
farm from which the wind blows. 
That would keep off dust from other 
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THIS MACHINE DOES IT: This is called a basin- 


lister—a machine which digs holes at regular intervals, which 
will serve as little reservoirs for holding water in the soil. 
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THE SAME IDEA, ONLY MUCH BIGGER: Part of Uncle Son. 
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great TVA plan for controlling floods, saving the soil and providing cheap elec- 
tricity for the people of the Tennessee Valley. This is Norris Dam, on Clinch River. 


farms and hold the soil firmly in 
place. 

If farmers and the government 
keep on the good work they have 
been doing to save our soil, the day 
of “black blizzards’ may soon be 
over. Grow grass on the dry land 
and keep cattle and sheep from eat- 
ing it too close, and Nebraska farm- 
ers May never again have occasion 
to “count the Kansas farms go by.” 

You can see how the problem of 
saving our soil is of nation-wide im- 
portance. We pointed out on these 
pages last week that everything we 
have comes from the earth; and ev- 
erything we grow depends on keep- 
ing the top soil in good condition. 
Therefore, nothing is more impor- 
tant to every American than to keep 
the good earth from going bad. 


Work for Scientists 


Being a national problem, con- 
servation comes under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. This Department, 
headed by Secretary Wallace oper- 
ates on money voted it by Congress. 
The Department has agents all over 
the country, doing everything they 
can think of to help farmers and 
improve the land. The Department 
has chemists who test soils, foresters 
who look after the forests, entomol- 
ogists who study insects and their 
effect on crops and trees, and hun- 
dreds of other scientists too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Besides the federal Department 
in Washington, each state has its 
own agriculture department and 
schools for training young men and 
women in the science of farming. 


U. 8. Soil Conservation Service 


Secretary Wallace, backed by the 
President, is now urging Congress 
to pass the crop control bill, which 
is another step in the New Deal’s 
program of conservation and help 
to the farmers. 

By the farm bill, Secretary Wal- 
lace hopes that exhausted lands will 
be left to lie idle, or to get back their 
fertility by growing a cover crop on 
them. The farmers would be lent 
money by the government to tide 
them over until they could grow an- 
other money-making crop. 

In 1934 a bill to help the grazing 
country, called the Taylor Grazing 
Act, was passed by Congress. This 
law provided that 80,000,000 acres 
of public land were to be blocked 
off and divided into districts. In each 
district, the number of animals al- 
lowed to graze was to be strictly lim- 
ited, to safeguard the grass. 


Among the many government 
bureaus in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the most important deal- 
ing with conservation are: The Soil 
Conservation Service; the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority (TVA); the 
National Resources Board, which 
plans work and issues_ reports 
which recommend projects and 
show improvements made; the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps (CCC); 
and the Reclamation Service which 
builds dams to irrigate dry areas. 


About 250,000 farmers over the 
United States have been shown con- 
servation work or taught new meth- 
ods. The SCS sets up a “demonstra- 
tion project” in the neighborhood. 
The farmers are invited to inspect it. 
If they want to know how it works, 
they have only to ask. 


4-H and Future Farmers 


If a farmer is really interested, he 
can offer his land for experiment. 
An expert comes to help him, and 
they both go to work. They find out 
the steepness of the slopes. They de- 
termine how each should be planted. 
They try out different plants, to see 
which do best in that particular soil. 


The Department of Agriculture 
is especially interested in making 
good farmers out of young people 
on farms. To achieve this, the 4-H 
Clubs and the Future Farmers of 
America were organized. The 4-H 
Clubs are over 20 years old, and 
enroll a million boys and girls. The 
Future Farmers, organized in 1928, 
have 100,000 boys. 


The training given in the clubs 
not only helps the members to be- 
come better farmers. It also helps 
them to create a better community. 
They learn matters as important to 
the family and community as soil 
conservation, proper testing of seed 
corn, keeping farm accounts in a 
business-like way, and raising thor- 
oughbred stock. 


CONTOUR PLANTING: On sloping land, plowing and planting should 


be done this way; not up and down in straight rows, which serve as water runways. 
































The Offut store at New Salem, Illinois, 
where Abraham Lincoln clerked in 1831. 


A FARMER REMEMBERS 
LINCOLN 
By Witter Bynner 


Lincoln? 

Well, I was in the old Second Maine, 

The first regiment in Washington from 
the Pine Tree State. 

Of course, I didn’t get the butt of the 
clip; 

We was there for guardin’ Washing- 
ton— 

We was all green. 


“I ain’t never ben to but one theatre 
in my life— 

I didn’t know how to behave. 

I ain’t never ben since. 

I can see as plain as my hat the box 
where he sat in 

When he was shot. 

I can tell you, sir, there was quite a 
panic 

When we found our President was in 
the shape he was in! 

Never saw a soldier in the world but 
what liked him. 


“Yes, sir. His looks was kind o’ hard 
to forget. 

He was a spare man, 

An old farmer. 

Everything was all right, you know, 

But he wasn’t a smooth-appearin’ man 
at all— 

Not in no ways; 

Thin-faced, long-necked, 

And a swellin’ kind of a thick lip like. 


“And he was a jolly old fellow—always 
cheerful; 

He wa’n’t so high but the boys could 
talk to him their own ways. 

While I was servin’ at the Hospital 

He’d come in and say, ‘You look nice 
in here,’ 

Praise us up, you know. 

And he’d bend over and talk to the 
boys— 

And he’d talk so good to ’em—so 
close— 

That’s why I call him a farmer. 

I don’t mean that everything about 
him wa’n’t all right, you understand, 

It’s just—well, I was a farmer— 

And he was my neighbour, anybody’s 
neighbour. 


“I guess even you young folks would 
’a’ liked him.” 


This poem used by permission of Alfred A, 
Knopf, Inc., publishers, New York. 
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HE WAS RAISED 
TO FARM WORK 


The following autobiography was 
written by Abraham Lincoln’s own 
hand at the request of J. W. Fell of 
Springfield, Ill., December 20, 1859. In 
the note which accompanied it Lincoln 
wrote: “Herewith is a little sketch, as 
you requested. There is not much of it, 
for the reason, I suppose, that there is 
not much of me.” 


in Hardin Co., Ky. My parents 

were both born in Virginia, of 
undistinguished families — second 
families, perhaps I should say. My 
mother, who died in my tenth year, 
was of a family of the name of Hanks, 
some of whom now reside in Adams 
Co., and others in Mason Co., Ill. My 
paternal grandfather, Abraham Lin- 
coln, emigrated from Rockingham 
Co., Va., to Kentucky, about 1781 or 
1782, where, a year or two later, he 
was killed by Indians, not in battle, 
but by stealth, when he was laboring 
to open a farm in the forest. His an- 
cestors, who were Quakers, went to 
Virginia from Berks Co., Pa. An ef- 
fort to identify them with the New 
England family of the same name 
ended in nothing more definite than 
a similarity of Christian names in 
both families, such as Enoch, Levi, 
Mordecai, Solomon, Abraham, and 
the like. 

“My father, at the death of his 
father, was but six years of age, and 
grew up literally without any educa- 
tion. He removed from Kentucky to 
what is now Spencer Co., Ind., in my 
eighth year. We reached our new 
home about the time the State came 
into the Union. It was a wild region, 
with many bears and other wild ani- 
mals still in the woods. There I grew 
up. There were some schools, so- 
called, but no qualification was ever 
required of a teacher beyond readin’, 
writin’, and cipherin’, to the rule of 
three. If a straggler, supposed to un- 
derstand Latin, happened to sojourn 
in the neighborhood, he was looked 
upon as a wizard. There was abso- 
lutely nothing to excite ambition for 
education. Of course, when I came of 
age,I did not know much. Still, some- 
how, I could read, write, and cipher 
to the rule of three, but that was all. 
I have not been to school since. The 
little advance I now have upon this 
store of education I have picked up 
from time to time under the pressure 
of necessity. 

“I was raised to farm work, at 
which I continued till I was twenty- 
two. At twenty-one I came to IIli- 
nois, and passed the first year in Ma- 


‘| WAS born February 12, 1809, 


con County. Then I got to New Salem, 
at that time in Sangamon, now 
Menard County, where I remained a 
year as a sort of clerk in a store. Then 
came the Black Hawk War, and I 
was elected a captain of volunteers— 
a success which gave me more pleas- 
ure than any I have had since. I went 
into the campaign, was elected, ran 
for the Legislature the same year 
(1832), and was beaten—the only 
time I have ever been beaten by the 
people. 

“The next and three succeeding bi- 
ennial elections I was elected to the 
Legislature. I was not a candidate 
afterward. During the legislative 
period I had studied law, and re- 
moved to Springfield to practice it. 
In 1846 I was elected to the Lower 
House of Congress. Was not a candi- 
date for re-election. From 1849 to 
1854, poth inclusive, practiced law 
more assiduously than ever before. 
Always a Whig in politics, and gener- 
ally on the Whig electoral ticket, 
making active canvasses. I was los- 
ing interest in politics when the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise 
aroused me again. What I have done 
since then is pretty well known. 

“If any personal description of me 
is thought desirable, it may be said I 
am in height six feet four inches, 
nearly; lean in flesh, weighing, on an 
average, one hundred and eighty 
pounds; dark complexion, with 


coarse black hair and gray eyes—no 
other marks or brands recollected. 
“Yours very truly, 





Heroic head of Lincoln recently unveiled by 
the sculptor, George Grey Barnard (standing). 
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HE WORLD IN STAMPS 


Honors to Lincoln 
By Ernest A. Kehr 


IN commemora- 
ting Lincoln’s 
birthday, every 
stamp collector is 
reminded of the 
important place 
that great Ameri- 
can patriot holds 
in the philatelic world, as elsewhere. 

In 1866, just a year after the 
Emancipator’s tragic assassination, 
the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment prepared a stamp that repre- 
sents many innovations in stampdom, 


Printed in Black 


That 1866 Lincoln stamp was the 
world’s first real memorial stamp, for 
it was printed in deep black ink to 
mourn the passing of an important na- 
tional hero. 

It was also the first American com- 
memorative stamp, even though some 
collectors today regard the 1893 set 
issued for the Exposition at Chicago 
and in honor of Columbus’ discovery 
of America, as the first. 

The 1866 Lincoln also is the first 
American postage stamp to be designed 
from an original photograph of the 
man shown. All previous stamp vig- 
nettes were copied from statues or 
paintings. The portrait shows Lincoln 
in three-quarter face to the right, 
while on each side is a fasces, symboli- 
cal of the Union he fought so hard to 
preserve. 

Since that year, Abraham Lincoln’s 
picture has been a familiar sight on 
postage stamps. In nearly every issue 
there was at least one stamp which 
carried his genial, weatherbeaten 
smile. 

In 1909 Lincoln was again singu- 
larly honored. That year the Post Office 
made a special design to commemo- 





1909 Lincoin stamp 
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This photograph of the Capitol is on the current $2 stamp. 


rate the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. It is a carmine two cent stamp 
and depicts the head of Lincoln taken 
from the famous statue by Saint Gau- 
dens, which now stands in Grant Park, 
Chicago. 

Even the impressive memorial that 
was erected in Lincoln’s honor in 
Washington, D. C., is depicted upon 
the current one dollar stamp. If ever 
you get a chance to visit our national 
capital, you will want to see the Lin- 
coln Memorial. Did you know that it 
can be seen on a postage stamp? Un- 
less you are a stamp collector, you 
probably seldom see a dollar stamp. 
But if you went to your post office and 
asked for a one dollar stamp, you 
would see on it the photograph of the 
Lincoln Memorial—the very photo- 
graph which appears on this page. The 
current two dollar stamp shows the 
Capitol. 


Back to the Farm 


In the two previous issues of Junior 


Scholastic we saw how foreign gov- 
ernments advertise their agricultural 
products by depicting them on postage 
stamps. 

Very few Americans realize that we 
too, have postage stamps upon which 
agriculture is honored. As early as 
1875, a stamp was issued for use on 
packages of newspapers sent by mail, 
and on it we see the goddess of agri- 
culture, a symbolical figure that had 
her origin in ancient mythology. 

The next one came in 1898. That 
year an important exposition was 
held in Omaha, Nebraska, at which 
farmers of the west displayed their 
products. The most popular denomi- 
nation of that whole set was the two 
cent, printed in copper-red ink, and 
depicting a harvesting scene. On it we 
see the great reaping machines, drawn 


thotographs courtesy of U. 8. Post Office Dept. 
Ine Lincoin Memorial appears on the $1 stamps of today. 





The 75 cent 1914 U. S. parcel post*. 


by two teams of horses. 
above.) 

When the first parcel post stamps 
were produced in this country in 1912- 
14, farming was again honored. On 
the three highest value stamps we are 
given pictures representing different 
fields of agriculture. A peaceful dairy 
scene is shown on the fifty cent stamp. 
On it we see a herd of milch cows (they 
look like Guernseys), a barn and even 
a silo. 

The 75 cent stamp depicts another 
harvesting episode. This shows one of 
those huge combines which threshes 
the wheat, separates it from the chaff, 
and then sacks all the valuable grain. 

Ordinarily the five cent commemo- 
rative issue of 1925 is regarded as a 
historical emission, but we may take 
it as a “farmer” stamp. You see, it 
portrays the Minute Man of Lexing- 
ton who is leaving his plow to take a 
rifle and fight in the American Revo- 
lutionary War. Even the inscription, 
which is taken from Emerson’s immor- 
tal poem, honors this man of the soil 
—‘“Here once the embattled farmer 
stood.” 


(See cut 





*Only sections of the U. S. stamps are shown 
here because it is unlawful to show the whole 
stamp. A new law permitting full reproduction of 
U. S. stamps, has been passed by Congress, and 
now awaits the President’s signature.—Editor. 
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FARMERS HELPING THEMSELVES — 


ID-WESTERN farmers now- 

M adays often meet for a bit of 

gossip about crops in the co- 

op store. This new type of store has 

taken the place of the little combined 

general store and postoffice which 
used to stand at the crossroads. 

The co-op store is usually in a 
modern brick building which the 
farmers point out as their own, built 
by team-work among themselves. 

Co-op stores for farmers are only 
one part of a whole organized move- 
ment of team-work among the peo- 
ple who live on the farms. This team- 
work is a way by which the farmers 
as producers (growers) and as con- 
sumers (users) of goods can do their 
own buying and selling. 

The store from which they buy, 
instead of being owned by someone 
who runs it to make money, is owned 
by the farmers themselves. What- 
ever money the store makes is re- 
turned to the farmers in quarterly 
(four times a year) payments. The 
amount each farmer receives de- 
pends on how much he has bought. 

This kind of buying co-operation 
is called consumers’ co-operation. 

Farmers also co-operate to sell 
their own preducts. This is called 
marketing co-operation. And they 
help each other in planting or proc- 
essing food. This is called producers’ 
co-operation. 

Co-operation in buying and selling 
is not new in the world. The idea is 
very old. One of the earliest farmers’ 
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co-ops got its start this way: A group 
of farmers had been hauling their milk 
and selling it to a private cheese fac- 
tory. The factory owner could set his 
own price, and the farmers had to take 
it or leave it. One day the price got too 
low, so the farmers got together and 
decided to start their own cheese fac- 
tory. 

Today there are about 11,000 co- 
operative buying and selling groups in 
the United States. Other countries— 
England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
among them —are even further ad- 
vanced in co-op organization than we 
are. 

Let’s see how a consumers’ co-op 
gets a start today in Merrydale, some- 
where in the Middle West. Several 
hundred farmers do business in that 
town, coming in from miles around 
every Saturday afternoon. 
The farmers are not sat- 
isfied with Merrydale’s 
stores. The farmers think 
they pay too much for 
what they get. 

Once a week, most of 
the farmers around Mer- 
rydale go to a meeting of 
The Grange. This is a 
farmers’ lodge, where the 
farmers usually talk 
about their problems dur- 
ing the evening. One night 4... 
Andrew James grumbles eS 
that something ought to 
be done about the store. 
He tells how his cousin 
over in the next county 
gets more for his money at 
a co-op store. The neigh- 
bors are interested, and 
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Marion Post photos from Fortune 


Farmer inspecting a tractor built and sold by a Co-op to Co-op members. 
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This farmer is shovelling his corn into the Co-op's 
steel crib. Later it will be ground into stock feed. 


They Form Co-ops for Buying and Selling 


they suggest forming a co-op of their 
own. 

At the next meeting, Andrew James 
brings a co-op farmer from the next 
county, who tells them how to form 
a co-op. Joining the “Merrydale Co- 
operative Association” will cost each 
person $10, which is the value of one 
share. With this “share money” (capi- 
tal), the co-op can start a store. 

“Who’s going to run this store?” asks 
Andrew’s neighbor. 

The men talk it over, and decide to 
pick old Mike Crosby who hurt his 
back threshing and hasn’t been able 
to do heavy work. Mike was always 
good at figures and business matters. 

When the store is ready to open for 
business, its shelves and storeroom are 
stocked with seed, fertilizer, feed, 
twine, sprays, dry goods and other 
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supplies. Mike keeps a record of every- 
thing his customers buy. Every three 
months he will give the co-op members 
a check which is a certain per cent of 
the total amount they have spent. This 
is called a dividend. 


After a few months, the co-op de- 
cides to branch out in other fields. They 
open a gasoline station, buying gas and 
oil from a co-operative which manu- 
factures and sells to other local co-ops. 


This kind of team-work is spreading 
at a fast rate. Farmers sell their live- 
stock, fruits, vegetables, milk, cotton, 
tobacco, etc., to the marketing co-op. 
The marketing co-op stores the goods, 
if necessary, and sells them to factories 
and wholesalers, who, in turn, sell 
them to retailers. Sometimes the fac- 
tories, wholesalers and retailers are 
all co-op organizations. 

Co-ops, like other businesses, are 
not always honestly and efficiently 
run. Co-op members must be ever on 
the alert to demand honesty and com- 
petency of their officials. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New 


MARCH OF TIME 


Time, entitled “Inside Nazi Ger- 

many — 1938,” has caused more 
talk, more argument, and more fist 
fights than any other newsreel ever 
shown in New York City. 

Its first showing was at the News- 
reel Theater at Times Square. Police- 
men and plainsclothesmen were sta- 
tioned at the theater entrance and 
inside the theater to guard against 
possible riots. There were no riots out- 
side but there were several fist fights 
inside. 

When a picture of Hitler flashed 
across the screen, some people hissed 
and booed; others shouted “Heil, Hit- 
ler.” When a hisser and Hitlerite hap- 
pened to be side by side, they some- 
times tried to settle their differences 
right there. If they got too loud, or be- 
gan a fist fight, the police put them 
out. 

The film begins with scenes which 
the tourist sees in Germany today: 
people dining at out-door cafes: young 
people playing games, and older peo- 
ple sitting in the parks. Then the film 
turns to what tourists do not see. It 


T™ latest issue of The March of 
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ABOVE: Parade of youths from a labor camp, 
which every German boy must attend for six 
months, before starting his term in the army. 


shows broken windows of shops owned 
by Jews, signs outside towns saying 
“No Jews wanted here,” German boys 
being trained for the army and com- 
pulsory labor camps, German families 
living on scanty food supplies in or- 
der to support the great military ma- 
chine of the government. 

Then the film turns to America. It 
shows Fritz Kuhn, head of the Ger- 
man-American Bund, as Hitler’s chief 
agent of propaganda in this country. 
It spots 25 Nazi summer camps and 
drill- grounds sprinkled over the 
United States. And it shows scenes of 
a town meeting in Southbury, Conn., 
where the people refused to allow a 
Nazi camp within the town limits. 

The film itself is not startling. You 
have seen scenes similar to these in 
other newsreels. If it were not for the 
words spoken by The March of Time’s 
narrator, there could be little objec- 
tion to the film. But the narration is 
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a strong protest against Hitler and the 
spread of Hitlerism in this country. 

People who have seen the film (even 
those who don’t fight) differ in their 
opinion. Some think it is an unfair pic- 
ture of Germany today. Others think 
it is an accurate picture of Germany 
under the thumb of Hitler. Still others 
think that the film might have gone 
even farther in giving the lowdown on 
the Hitler regime. The March of Time 
editors claim that they have checked 
every fact presented and that the film 
represents Germany as it is today un- 
der the dictatorship of the Nazis. 

Chief objector is naturally Fritz 
Kuhn. Kuhn previewed the film be- 
fore it opened. He demanded that cer- 
tain scerfes be taken out of the film. 
But the scenes are still there, and 
Time Marches On! 


Hits and Misses 


Rosalie (M-G-M) is “‘a smash flop.” 
It has top-notch performers (Eleanor 
Powell, Nelson Eddy, Frank Morgan, 
Edna May Oliver, Reginald Owen. It 
has dazzling dance numbers. But the 
story is a mile long. 
That’s too long to tell 
how a princess gives up 
her kingdom to marry a 
West Point cadet. 

The music by Cole 
Porter includes the hit 
tune “Rosalie.” The sets 
are bigger, if not better, 
than ever. But, besides a 
slim plot, there are too 
few funny lines. 
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SONJA SKATES ON! 


Happy Landing —and how! For 
when Duke Sargent, an American or- 
chestra leader, and his business man- 
ager, Jimmy Hall, try a transatlantic 
hop as a publicity stunt, they unex- 
pectedly plop down in the backyard 
of Sonja Henie’s home in Norway. 


This is the beginning of one of the 
season’s best filmusicals, and the be- 
ginning of a lot of trouble for Duke. 

Duke is a song-writer and Trudy 
(Sonja) looks like a new inspiration 
to him. 


Great is the confusion when she 
trails him to America and bumps into 
all his other “inspirations.” , 

There is grand comedy in the pic- 
ture. But Sonja’s skating is the grand- 
est thing of all! (20th Century-Fox). 


BELOW: Fritz Kuhn, chief Nazi in the United States, at his desk. 
Note the use of the American flag with the swastika of Germany. 
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Navy "Second to None” 
Is Urged on Congress 


President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
sress to increase our country’s national 
defenses. In a specal message read in 
both Houses, the President warned 
Congress that our present defenses are 
not enough’ to guarantee our safety 

He recommended more ships for the 
Navy, and more men and improve- 
ments for the Army. Altogether the 
total incerases would cost about 800 
million dollars 

The President’s most important rec- 
ommendation was for a 20 percent in- 
crease in our naval strength. This 
would make our fleet the largest in our 
country’s history 

To carry out the President’s request, 
Representative Vinson, chairman of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
introduced a bill asking for the neces- 
sary $800,000,000. He declared, it is 
“absolutely imperative that we have 
ind maintain a Navy second to none.” 

Will Congress approve these new 
recommendations of the President? 

It appears that Congress will do so, 
though there are many Congressmen 
who are questioning the wisdom of 
spending so much more money for 
armaments 

Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 
thinks that to be so heavily armed may 
make us all the more willing to go to 
war, when provocation comes 

Representative Fish of New York 
said that the President must be want- 
ing to “police the world.” 

Both these congressmen are Repub- 
licans 

Wallace’s Farmer, published 
at Des Moines by Secretary 
Wallace of the Department of 
Agriculture, said that if we 
spend so much money on arma- 
ments it will cut down on money 
needed for crop payments 

Many educators and peace 
societies are opposed to our par- 
ticipation in the “naval race.” 
They say that we should not try 
to lead the race, and they ask: 
What do we want to do witha 
Navy “second to none?” 

From the point of view of the 
President, Navy officials and 
the Department of State, a big 
Navy will make Japan respect 
our rights. With a big Navy, we 
could cause Japan to wonder 
whether we would use it in 
Asiatic waters. Our govern- 
ment’s policy is to keep Japan 
guessing as to what we might 
do. 

Thus, we see two points of 
view: (1) Those who say a big 
Navy will make others so afraid 
of us that they will not fight us; 
(2) Those who say that with a 
big Navy we will be more apt 
to get into a war than if we 








THE WARS 
China 

In China no important battles have 
been fought recently. Chinese leaders 
report that Japanese invaders have 
been prevented from making gains by 
Chinese guerilla tactics. “Guerilla tac- 
tics” means that small, fast-moving 
forces are attacking the enemy lines 
at various places. 

Meanwhile, the United States De- 
partment of State has sent another 
note of protest to the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo, Japan. The note demanded once 
again that American lives and prop- 
erty be respected by Japanese armies 
in China. 

Last week John M. Allison, in charge 
of the American embassy at Nanking, 
was slapped by a Japanese soldier. He 
was attempting to enter a building to 
investigate a reported assault on an 
employee of an American university 
in Nanking 


Spain 

In Spain, too, there have been few 
changes in the course of the civil war 
Bombing raids on cities were renewed. 
Barcelona, Loyalist capital city, was 
the principal victim. On one day, with- 
in five minutes, over 400 people were 
killed; and last Sunday 400 more. 

Loyalist planes have been doing 
their share of bombing, too. They 
bombed General Franco’s headquar- 
ters at Salamanca, and the cities of 
Seville and Toledo. In Salamanca, 8 
people were killed, and in Seville, 24. 
No figures have been released for To- 
ledo by Insurgent officials 


THE RACE IS ON—FULL BLAST 


Aurora Borealis Sets 
All Europe Ablaze 


Firemen all over Europe answered 
alarms early one evening last week. 
People reported seeing a bright red 
glow in the sky. But there was no fire. 
It was the aurora borealis, often called 
the northern lights. 

The firemen couldn’t do anything 
about it, so they went home, and left it 
to the scientists to explain what was 
going on. By press, radio, and telephone 
officials explained that the aurora is 
caused by sun spots. These cause an 
electrical disturbance in the upper at- 
mosphere of the earth, and in turn 
cause the northern lights to appear. 

The lights were seen clearly in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and even southernmost 
Gibraltar, Austria, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, the British Isles and Ber- 
muda. Usually they are seen only in 
northern countries. French scientists 
say that this was the first aurora in 
western Europe since 1709. It was espe- 
cially bright—a series of red beams 
streaked with changing bands of or- 
ange, purple, green, blue, and white. 
People in Austria and Switzerland re- 
port that the glow on snow clad moun- 
tain-tops was a beautiful sight. 

In some parts of Europe people knelt 
in prayer as the northern lights spread 
across the sky. Some in Switzerland 
thought a new war had begun. Others 
imagined the world was coming to an 
end. 

In England the Windsor fire depart- 
ment was called out in the belief that 
Windsor Castle was in flames. In Hol- 
land, crowds awaiting the birth of a 
baby to their Princess Juliana cheered 
the aurora as a lucky sign. Some people 
believe that the northern lights always 
mean disaster. The aurora has always 
caused many superstitions and legends. 

People in Bermuda thought 
the light was caused by a ship 
afire at sea. Steamship agents 
took care to check with wire- 
less stations to learn if there 
had been any SOS calls. 

The atmospheric disturbance 
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which brought the aurora also 
interruptedall short wave ra- 
dio communication over the 
Atlantic. 


CONGRESS 


Last week the Senate laid 
aside the filibuster on the anti- 
lynching bill which has been 
holding up Senate business for 
nearly four weeks. In its place 
the Senate took up the confer- 
ence report on the Housing bill 
which the house passed more 
than two weeks ago. 

Under Senate rules a confer- 
ence report may interrupt de- 
bate on any other bill. Such a 
report is made by a joint confer- 
ence of Senate and House com- 
mittees. Senate leaders are hop- 
ing that after the Senate has 
finished with the Housing bill, 
another conference report on 
the Farm bill (crop-control) 








were not so well prepared for it. 
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Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


will be ready. 
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Famous Niagara Falls Bridge 
Gives Way Under Crush of Ice 


Ice conquered steel in the Niagara 
River last week. The greatest ice jam in 
the history of that river caused the 
Falls View International Bridge to col- 

pse. 

The bridge was about 500 yards be- 

yw Niagara Falls, and was a visiting 
pot for millions of tourists, as well as 
2n important link between the United 
States and Canada 

Thousands of people watched from 
both sides of the river as the 4% mil- 
lion pound structure came crashing 
down. The noise it made blotted out for 
1 few moments the roar of the Falls. 
A mist of powdered snow and ice hung 
over the bridge for several minutes. 
When it cleared, spectators saw a skele- 
ton of twisted steel broken in four 
places, lying across the ice. 

The end came suddenly after engi- 
neers had begun to hope that they could 
save the bridge. For over 24 hours ice 
had been moving down the river from 
Lake Erie, plunging down the falls, and 
jamming in the river below. Huge 
blocks of ice piled up against the bases 
of the high bridge, twisting its steel 
girders out of shape. 


Try to Save It 


In the hope of saving the bridge, 
twenty workers were lowered on ropes 
to the base of the girders. There they 
set up huge supporting beams of wood 
to relieve the pressure. They worked 
at night, in the glare of floodlights 
They had to work quickly, because they 
knew that if the bridge collapsed it 
would fall on them. 

Officials of the International Railway 
Company, owners of the bridge, were 
confident that the bridge would stand 
the strain. The following afternoon 
several engineers were lowered on 
ropes to the bases of the bridge to in- 
spect the damage. They came up and 
said they thought the bridge could be 
saved. Ten minutes later it fell. 

The last persons on the bridge were 
two boys, aged 12 and 13. They evaded 
a watchman, and ran on the bridge to 
take pictures. There was a low warning 
rumble just as they were focusing their 
cameras. They ran back and escaped 
death just in time 

Built in 1898, the bridge was the 
longest single span bridge in the world 
at that time. It was built at the same 
place that three other bridges have 
been built and destroyed. The last one 
was blown down in a hurricane 49 
years ago. 

A short distance from the site of the 
bridge a Canadian power station was 
forced to shut down completely be- 
cause of the ice jam. The twin steam- 
ers “Maid of the Mist,” that have car- 
ried visitors close to the falls for many 
years, were torn from their moorings, 
and damaged. 

Plans are now being considered for 
a new bridge to take the place of this 
one. Canadian and New York state au- 
thorities are said to favor the building 
of an international bridge about a mile 
farther downstream. 
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Above: Photograph of the bridge, taken just a few moments after it collapsed. 
Below: Airplane photograph, showing the bridge, falls and turn of the river. 
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SOLDIERS 
OF THE SOIL 


Continued from page 4 


tenants is in the South. Many of them 
are tenants on farms they used to 
own. What is the reason for this grow- 
ing number of tenants? 

During the World War, European 
countries needed large amounts of 
farm products because their own 
farmers were busy fighting. They 
bought the things they needed from 
America. Because farm products were 
in demand, their prices went up. Farm- 
ers wanted to make more money, so 
they bought more land and modern 
farm machinery. To pay for these new 
things, farmers borrowed money by 
mortgaging their farms. They expected 
to be able to pay off their debts. 

After the War, Europe stopped buy- 
ing so much, and prices of farm prod- 
ucts fell. Then in 1929, the business 
depression began, and prices fell still 
lower. Farmers were not making 
enough money to pay their debts, and 
thousands of them lost their farms and 
became tenants. 


Crop Control Bill 


What is being done to solve Ameri- 
ca’s farm problems? 

Many states passed laws to help 
farmers save their farms. But the states 
did not have enough money to be of 
much help. Then Congress passed the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (called 
the AAA.) Part of this act planned to 
keep farmers from losing their prop- 
erty by lending them money at low in- 
terest. Another part of the act planned 


HOME ON THE ROAD 





to raise the prices farmers would get 
by cutting the amount of crops they 
raised. In January, 1936, the Supreme 
Court ruled the AAA unconstitutional. 
Now Congress is working on a farm 
bill (sometimes called the crop control 
bill), which would encourage farmers 
to plant just a certain amount each 
year, so that there will not be too much 
in any one year. When there is too 
much, prices fall. The bill also provides 
for storing up a surplus, under govern- 
ment care, so that in case of a drought 
year, there would be no serious short- 
age. 

Congress last year set up another 
department, called the Farm Security 
Administration, which has been help- 
ing thousands of farmers living on poor 
land to move to better land. 

All of this is in line with the pro- 
gram of conservation, which our gov- 
ernment is following in its efforts to 
SAVE OUR SOIL, and—at the Same 
time—help the soldiers of the soil to 
a better kind of living. 





KEEP ON TOP! 


“Keep on Top of the World with 
Junior Scholastic” is the slogan of 
American boys and girls who are sub- 
scribing to this new magazine. 

You will want your own personal 
copy of Junior Scholastic so that you 
may take it home with you after you 
have finished with it in class. 

Many readers are making scrap- 
books of the excellent photographs in 
Junior Scholastic. 

Some readers clip out the poetry and 
make up a “book of verse,” to which 
they can refer any time they are in 
the mood to read poetry. 

Others clip out the short stories and 
essays; the movie reviews; the stamp 
column; the sports photographs and 
coaching tips. 


Farm Security Administration photo by Lange 


Here is a farm family from Oklahoma, on the highway between Blythe and Indio, 
Calif., waiting to pick up a ride. For them, home is wherever they happen to be. 
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SOME FUN 


Out With It 


Chemistry Professor: “Jones, what 
does HNO3 signify?” 


Cadet Jones: “Well, ah, er’r—lI’ve 
got it right on the tip of my tongue, 
sir.” 

Chemistry Professor: “Well, you’d 
better spit it out. It’s nitric acid.” 

—Army and Navy Journal. 


When You're Up, You're Down 


The lawyer was questioning an 
Irishwoman in court. 

“Now, my good woman,” he said, 
“please tell the court how the stairs 
run in your house?” 


“How do the stairs run?” she re- 
peated. “Shure, when I’m upstairs, 
they run down, and when I’m down- 
stairs, they run up.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor 


Oil's Well That Ends Well 


Willie was going to be a great vio- 
linist some day—at least so thought his 
mother. One evening, while Willie was 
practicing, his father stamped in from 
the garden. 


“Why didn’t you tell me Willie was 
practicing on his violin?” he shouted. 
“T’'ve spent half an hour oiling the 
gate.”—Edinburgh Dispatch 


Time to Retire 


“T can’t do a thing with Jones,” said 
the manager. “I’ve had him in three 
departments, and he dozes all day.” 

“Put him at the pajama counter,” 
suggested the proprietor, “and fasten 
a card on him with these words: ‘Our 
pajamas are of such superior quality 
that even the man who sells them can’t 
keep awake.’ ”—Montreal Daily Star. 


Bad Spell! 


Teacher: “Spell weather.” 

Willie: “W-e-t-t-h-e-r.” 

Teacher: “Wrong; that’s about the 
worst spell of weather we’ve had in a 
year.”—Christian Union Herald. 


Paderewski, the noted pianist, once 
praised a young society man who was 
distinguished as a polo player for his 
clever playing. 

The young man said it was different 
indeed from Paderewski’s perform- 
ance! 

“Oh,” answered Paderewski, “the 
difference between us is perfectly 
clear. You are a dear soul who plays 
polo, while I am a poor Pole who plays 
solo.”—Christian Science Monitor 


“Yes,” said the great man, “I woke 
up one morning and found myself fa- 
mous.” 

“It was slightly different with me,” 
sighed the other. “I found myself fa- 
mous—and then I woke up.” 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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BASKETBALL 
In Madison Square Garden 


arena in the country is Madison 

Square Garden in New York City. 
Nearly every night in the week some 
ports event is being held there. 

One night it will be a track meet, 
the next night ice hockey, the next 
night boxing, the next night basket- 

all, the next night a horse show or a 
log show. Or a bicycle race, a wres- 
tling match, a tennis match, or (as we 
go to press) Sonja Henie and her Ice 
Revue. 

Madison Square Garden wants only 
those sports events that can draw big 
crowds. The Garden’s capacity is be- 
tween 16,000 and 18,000, depending on 
what is being held. More people can be 
jammed in for a boxing or wrestling 
match than for an ice hockey game, 
because less floor space is necessary for 
the boxing ring than for the ice hockey 
rink. 

Basketball is the newest member of 
Madison Square Garden’s family of big 
money-making sports. Until just a few 
years ago, basketball in New York City 
was not a big enough attraction to 
tempt the owners of the Garden. 

Now teams come from all parts of the 
country to play New York City teams 
in the Garden. They are all college 
teams. On this page you see candid 
camera photographs (by Owen Reed 
of Junior Scholastic’s staff) of three 
different games held at the Garden in 
recent weeks. 


Tare best-known indoor sports 


Cracking the Whip 


Picture No. 2 (below) is a remark- 
able “snatch” of action during the 
game between Temple University of 
Philadelphia and Manhattan College 
of New York City (dark uniforms). 
Photographer Reed snapped this pic- 
ture just as Temple’s big center, Boyle 
(6 ft. 6 in. tall), leaped up into the air 
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to make a “save” of a ball that was 
headed out of bounds. 

Now the remarkable thing about this 
photograph is not so much what Boyle 
is doing, but what the other players are 
doing. Notice the effect of “drawing 
away,” as though 
Boyle were a Simon 
Legree cracking a 
big black whip over 
them. 

Boyle’s intention, 
of course, is far 
from this. Does it 
look as though he 
wants to throw the 
ball at some one? 
What he really 
wants is to throw it 
to one of his team- 
mates, a number of 
whom you can see 
are breaking away 
in an effort to get 
into the open so 
that they can re- 
ceive Boyle’s pass. 

Picture No. 1 was 
taken during the 
game between De- 
Paul University of 
Chicago and Long 
Island University. 
This picture shows 
the L. I. U. team (in 
white) trying to get 
through the DePaul 
defense. Three of 
the L. I. U. players 
(including the one 
holding the ball) 
are on the outside of 
the defense, and 
two are inside, try- 
ing to find an “open- 
ing.” You can’t see 
two “insiders,” but 
one is in each cor- 
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ner. You can see just part of the one in 
the left corner, as he comes out in a 
maneuver to receive a pass. 

Note that the banking boards look 
as though they are black with white 
borders. They are not really black, but 
are made of plate glass, so that the 
thousands of spectators who have seats 
behind the baskets can see through. 

Picture No. 3 might be called “Too 
Late.” It was taken during the game 
between the University of Minnesota 
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> 
Photos by Owen Reed 


(in light gray) and Long Island Uni- 
versity (this time in dark uniforms, be- 
cause the visiting team appeared in 
light-colored ones). L. I. U. Player No. 
22 is shooting a one-hand shot from the 
corner, as his guard makes a commend- 
able, though tardy, effort to block the 
shot. This is very clean guarding on 
the part of the Minnesota player. On 
plays of this kind it is so very easy, and 
so tempting, to foul the shooter. 


Front Cover 


Perhaps you are wondering what the 
boys in the picture of the front cover 
have to do with big-time basketball in 
Madison Square Garden. These young 
players are members of one of the 
league of midget and junior teams that 
play during the intermission of the col- 
lege games. As they sat with their 
coach on the bench, watching the first 
half of a college game, our photogra- 
pher snapped them. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 








STRIP PLANTING 


The word diamond below contains spaces for 14 words—seven up and down 
and seven across. Many of these words relate to products of the farm. First fill in 
the spaces according to the definitions given below. When you have all spaces 
filléd with the proper letters, see if you can identify each of the five objects pic- 


pear below. 


HORIZONTAL 
2- 3—A river in Italy 
4- 5- 6—Electrical unit 
7- 8- 9-10—Popular autumn print 


11-12-13-14-15—Our chief article of 
food 


16-17-18-19—A fruit grown in trop- 
ical countries 
20-21-22—What we do with our 
food 


23-24—-Steamship (abbr.) 


tured. If you do it properly, you will find that the 25 letters used in the word 
diamond are contained in the names of the five objects pictured. Definitions ap- 





VERTICAL 


7-16—-Police department 
(abbr.) 
4-12-20—Natural substance con- 
taining metal 
2- 8-17-23—These vegetables grow 
in pods 
1-5-13-21-25—Kansas is famous for this 
cereal 
3- 9-18-24—-What the farmer feeds 
his horses 
6-14-22—Small rug placed on a 
doorstep 
10-19—Second note of the scale 





LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


LAND HO! steps along this way— 


LAND 
ALAND 
POLAND 
ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
GREENLAND 


THE MIDDLE WAY (which, we ad- 
mit, was a tough one, and we are won- 
dering how many of our readers suc- 
ceeded in completing it) is solved as 
shown at right, 1 to 1l— 
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spAin 
reGal 
faRce 
paInt 
foCal 
doUse 
soLar 
. moTor 
foUnd 
10. hoRse 
11. brFad 


FARMER’S FERRIS WHEEL, prop- 
erly whirled, is shown to right— 


Wont oaolLwenr 


PALINDROMES 


(Words or sentences that read back- 
ward and forward the same) 

Hebrew is written from right to left, 
and Chinese from top to bottom. A 
printer sets his type upside down, from 
left to right, with every other line 
added above the first. All the above 
seems rather topsy-turvy! Fortunately 
for us, we read always from left to 
right, and have succeeding lines follow 
below. If we read any word backward, 
just like a scramblegram, it would 
probably have no sense—unless it hap- 
pened to be a “palindrome.” 

All word-puzzles, such as you have 
been doing on this page, make you 
more familiar with the way in which 
words are formed. That is good prac- 
tice, and very useful. In succeeding is- 
sues of Junior Scholastic we shall give 
you further puzzles dealing with word 
formations. We are starting you off to- 
day with the first step in this process— 
a Puzzle of Palindromes, words that 
read the same backward and forward; 
for example, DID and EYE. 

By the way, one of the most famous 
sentence palindromes is a statement 
which makes reference to Napoleon’s 
first exile: “ABLE WAS I ERE I SAW 
ELBA.” 

We present below a group of fifteen 
palindromes; five of three letters, five 
of four letters, and five of five letters. 
The definitions will be found below. 


a are eee 

Ri. “a “e te es aoa 

=. © 10. = «. = 

4.< « « i. te « ee 

5. = «6 @ | ee ei 

ice. « « > ee 

te ee Sm «ase Ss -ecoe 
Tt sk oes 

Definitions: 

1. Child’s apron 9. Sound of a horn 

2. Accomplished 10. Notices 

3. Religious sister 11. Allude 

4. Apple seed 12. Relating to a 

5. Infant city or citizen 

6. An act 13. Title for a wo- 

7. Midday man 

8. Chicken’s cry 14. Eskimo canoe 


15. Flat and even 





Farmer's Ferris Wheel 








Unscrambled, 


the eleven above 
words are: MACE, GORE, RATE, 
BITE, COLE, DUNE, WELL, HEAT, 
EMEU, ACRE, BEET. 


SIMILE CONTEST RESULTS IN NEXT WEEK’S JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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